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Editorial 


HE article ‘‘ Born for the stable ” printed in this number is, we 

think, a challenge to every assistant. It is a lamentable fact that 

contributions to the AssIsTANT have almost ceased during the last 
six months. Rare are contributions from the women members of our 
profession: rarer still articles from our Scottish colleagues. Are our 
women inarticulate? Stands Scotland where she did ? 

We hope that Mr. Bryon’s article may stimulate contributions. We 
in London know what blitzkrieg means: but it is still no reason for 
apathy. Let us remind contributors, however, that fantasies, “‘ light ” 
verse, and humour are vot material for the AssISTANT. 


NOMINATIONS FOR OFFICERS AND COUNCIL FOR 
THE YEAR 1941 


In accordance with Rule 6 (e) of the Association, nominations for 
officers and members of the A.A.L. Council are invited as follows: 
Eight members of Council. , 

Nominations must be made by two or more members of the Associa- 
tion, countersigned by the nominee, and submitted in writing to the 
Acting Hon. Secretary, D. E. Coult, Public Library, 598 Fulham Road, 
S.W.6, not later than 7th December. Should the number of nominations 
exceed the number of vacancies, ballot papers will be issued with the 
January ASSISTANT. 

The remaining members of the Council will be elected as follows: 
President and Vice-President—nominated by the Council; seventeen 
Divisional representatives—elected by Divisions in accordance with 
Rule 6 (c). 
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The Library Assistant 
Council Notes 


HE A.A.L. Council met on Wednesday, 2nd October, and the 
| Vice-President, Mr. F. M. Gardner, took the chair. The Treasurer 
submitted estimates of income and expenditure. It was decided, 
in view of the increasing costs of printing, to issue ten numbers of the 
ASSISTANT only during 1941, the June-July numbers to be amalgamated. 
In view of the prevailing conditions, deputies for the President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, Editor, and Education Secretary were appointed. 
It was decided that an Annual Meeting should be held, if possible, in 
London, on a date to be fixed by the Secretary. It was decided that the 
Council should only meet if circumstances warrant, and a working 
committee of the Hon. Officers was appointed. 

It was reported that the proposed Greater London Divisional Con- 
ference had been postponed. 

The Council considered the position arising from the present enrolment 
of temporary staff into membership of the Library Association, and 
forwarded a resolution to the L.A. Council drawing attention to the 
position. It was decided that the usual Annual Election should be held. 

The Greater London Division submitted a memorandum on the recent 
elementary examination of the Library Association, and it was decided 
to forward the memorandum to the L.A. Council for their observations. 
The Council considered also the displacement of library staffs owing to 
evacuation from coastal areas. The Secretary reported that the Secretary 
of the Library Association was taking steps to obtain appointments for 
evacuated librarians. 

“er 


The Internal Organization of Staff Training * 
W. A. Munford 


T is perfectly true that this subject has received a fair amount of atten- 
[ie during recent years, both in its general aspect and from specialized 
viewpoints. At the Margate Conference in 1936, staffing received 
special attention, and an excellent paper on staff training was read by 
Mr. Gillett. I think that it is also true, however, that the subject does 
not receive the attention which it deserves, in all libraries. It is fatally 
easy to appoint staff and to leave training to time, time-sheet, work-sheet, 
and the preparation for the professional examinations. Such a training 
may, I admit, prove very effective, provided that the individual assistant 
1 A paper read to the Joint Meeting of the A.A.L. and L. and H.C.B. of 
L.A. at Chaucer House, 27th March, 1940. 
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The Library Assistant 


has initiative and a keen desire to learn, and is employed in a thoroughly 
modern and efficient library system. As Mr. Savage points out in his 
recent book, however, such a training is less likely to be successful than 
formerly, for reasons of shorter hours, more specialization, more branch 
library work, and now—less guidance and supervision. Just think over 
the matter for a moment. How many chief librarians can honestly 
assert that staff training has always received and does now receive in their 
libraries the attention which it deserves? It is one thing to write and 
talk about it—I claim no exception—but quite another to foster it locally. 
And yet—as a wit has remarked—“ A library is three-quarters staff.” 

It may well be that in the days to come, a division of library staffs into 
clerical and technical, or as Mr. Savage rightly prefers, into clerical, secre- 
tarial, and professional, will complicate very much the task of any speaker 
billed to enlarge on my present subject. Although, even at present, some 
public libraries recruit occasional diplomates from the temporarily dor- 
mant University of London School of Librarianship, this is still unusual 
in most library systems, and I propose to concentrate entirely on the 
normal method of recruitment. I begin, then, with the new junior 
assistant, girl or boy, between sixteen and eighteen years of age, waiting 
on the doorstep, all bright and shiny for the first morning’s work. 

I could meditate for a lengthy period on the problem of adolescence 
in general and on its manifestations in the matriculated secondary-school 
pupil in particular. I could say much on the inordinate pride which the 
possession of even a School Certificate is apt to engender in the holder, 
particularly if he be of the male sex. I could say a good deal on spelling 
and handwriting problems as deterrents to initial staff training. While, 
however, it is only too true that the handwriting of some boys and girls 
renders classes in typewriting an imperative necessity, normal spelling 
can usually be assimilated gradually and conceit slowly vanishes, either 
naturally or. through influences of various kinds. Hence I turn now to 
the wider aspects of staff training. I propose to discuss under three 
broad headings, namely: 


1. Training in the technique of librarianship, adding briefer com- 
ments on 

2. Training in the approach to librarianship (literary and cultural 
education, etc.). 

3. Training the future librarian. 


Although it will be impossible, indeed undesirable, entirely to avoid 

overlapping, I take the sections one by one. 
Staff training in technique should begin as soon as deemed desirable 
after the new assistant has begun his duties. Staff shortage, particularly 
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in the smaller library systems, which, after all, account for a very large 
percentage of public library service, sometimes in the past, and usually 
in the present, make it necessary for counter duty to begin within even 
a few hours, nay, a few minutes, of commencing work. This is, of course, 
obviously undesirable. I have little patience with those who argue that 
formal training should begin immediately. It is surely far better to leave 
the new junior with the first morning, even day, free to ramble all over 
the library, with the opportunity to ask questions and thus to begin to 
feel more at home, before formal training begins. I presume that staff 
training for a single library system is begun at one library only, normally 
the central library. Unless a library system is very much decentralized, 
it is manifestly unfair, both to the assistant and to the library service, for 
the first duties to be carried out at a branch library. 

Since a junior assistant has, above all else, to be familiar with the 
shelves and the catalogue equipment, the senior assistant may well 
begin by explaining details and by allocating a section of the library for 
regular tidying. The usual plan of allocating certain classes to individual 
juniors is sound in principle, provided that the coverage for each individual 
is not excessive and that sufficiently frequent changes make it possible 
for each assistant to familiarize himself with the whole of the shelves 
within a reasonable time. I well recall that the whole of my first day’s 
work was spent in tidying all the lending department of a fairly large 
central library, which appeared to have been left for me, and my agonized 
attempts to obtain fresh work about three o’clock in the afternoon. 

The junior assistant may now be introduced to counter duty. An 
introductory explanation by the senior assistant can precede opportunity 
for practice, first on the charging counter. In the smaller libraries junior 
assistants, perforce, spend most of their time in counter work. In the 
larger ones a fair proportion of time can be spent on the counter, provided 
that an experienced assistant is always accessible at a desk within easy 
reach, to receive all enquiries other than the traditional request for assist- 
ance in wish-fulfilment—‘“ a murder for dad and a love ‘’story for mum.” 
I regard it as a complete waste of time for valuable senior assistants to 
spend long hours in charging and discharging books. The Dickman 
system has the advantage in that discharging by seniors is abolished. 

The assistant in charge of the individual department will control and 
allocate time-sheet and duties details for individual assistants. A work- 
book with a daily page for each assistant is useful in larger libraries—in 
smaller ones a large diary is adequate. 

Experience in clerical work usually comes early. It is again best to 
allocate a proportion of regular clerical duties, e.g. overdue books, reserved 
and suggested books, etc., to each assistant, changing the allocation 
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sufficiently often to alleviate boredom and to give as wide experience as 
possible. Unlike the modern factory, we can seldom provide sweet music 
to alleviate boring routine tasks, but we can at least learn a little industrial 
psychology, even if we be unprepared at present to carry it to the degree 
suggested by Mr. Barnes in his Bibliopsychotechnics. I also consider it 
good policy to make the junier assistant directly responsible for his own 
special routine duties to the assistant in charge of the department. This 
increases interest, pride in the job, and by inference, productivity. Both 
the assistant in charge and the more senior officials must refrain from 
“snooping.” Nothing is more ludicrous than the senior official who, 
“vaguely bored and on the prowl” like Miss Margaret Ayer Barnes’s 
heroines, goes round a library looking for mistakes and misdoings. 
When it descends, as it has descended, though not in my own experience, 
to librarians investigating the affairs of a department during their staff’s 
weekly half-holiday, then the limit has been reached. Supervision and 
inspection there must be, but at least let it remain honest and open. 
Snoopers, beware! Snoopees have long memories and sometimes 
become librarians themselves. 

At an early stage in staff training, it is necessary for the basic reference 
books to be introduced. The senior assistant can very well introduce a 
few of the most important and most used, e.g. Whitaker’s almanack, 
Statesman’s year book, Who’s who, D.N.B., encyclopedia, dictionaries 
and directories, etc., and allocate time for a satisfactory browse in the 
reference department. This training in sources, if pursued methodically, 
will materially aid both the assistant and the library service. Assistants 
who are without access to the vast majority of the works listed in, say, 
McColvin’s Library stock, are seriously handicapped from the outset in 
a most vital sense. 

We have to add to regular re-allocation of duties, regular re-allocation 
to departments and so to organize work that a junior assistant under- 
studies a senior assistant to whom he will naturally turn first for guidance. 
It will be found that four or five years’ training produces a competent 
assistant, other things being equal, at least as far as the technical aspect 
is concerned. Provided that the assistant has also qualified himself by 
passing up to the Intermediate stage of the Library Association’s examina- 
tions—no very difficult task—then he will be ready for promotion to senior 
assistant, either in his own or another library. 

When we turn to consider the training of senior assistants and other 
senior officials, the emphasis changes somewhat. While further technical 
training is naturally implied, this is now bound up more than before with 
the professional examinations. Such specifically local training as may 
be necessary in, say, accessioning, classifying, and cataloguing, will consist 
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primarily in studying the divergences from the standard codes, occasioned 
by special local conditions and the hobbies and enthusiasms of the 
librarian or chief cataloguer. Training in such matters as these and in 
the more advanced clerical duties, such as accounting, will be at the hands 
of the departmental chief or, in the smaller systems, deputy or chief 
librarian. The most important technical, task now is, in most cases, 
however, the basic question of aids to readers, the most important of all 
library services to the public. Mr. Hilton Smith, in a most useful and 
suggestive chapter in Doubleday’s Primer of librarianship, and also in an 
article in the L.A.R. for December 1930, sets out the chief points and 
suggests a manual of guidance. I entirely agree, and suggest that 
it be incorporated in the staff manual, to which I shall turn in a few 
moments. 

I suggested, a few sentences back, that the emphasis of training changed 
from junior to senior. I mean primarily by this that responsibility begins 
for the first time to compete with technique. As Sir Henry Taylor has 
said: ‘‘ An early exercise of authority is necessary in the case of most 
men to give a capacity for taking decisions . . . prudence is much more 
easily learnt than decisiveness: the former may be taught at any age, the 
latter only to the young.” There are still many libraries in which the 
senior assistants work under much the same conditions as juniors. But 
every reasonable opportunity should be given them for the free exercise 
of their talents, without too much restraint. I do not suggest, of course, 
an entirely free hand—just the opportunity to take minor decisions, subject 
to report, and to think things out for themselves. Much detail and many 
decisions will be covered in the staff manual, but this useful tool must 
never degenerate into a portfolio fastened with red tape. 

The larger library systems have had staff manuals for a long period 
of years. Bodley’s manual is world-famous, and Nottingham’s is a 
recent example of a public-library manual. If the librarian sets out in 
this manual to describe each routine process in detail, in order that staff 
members may always have it within easy reach for ready reference, and 
adds to it guidance on action in such contingencies as light failure or 
illness (staff and public), appending to it a monograph of guidance on 
what I may term the approach to readers, his staff will be very much 
better equipped for their duties. I have found a staff manual extremely 
useful at Dover. It was compiled after the library service had been in 
existence about twelve months and was based on various earlier sheets 
of instructions, plus the detailed descriptions of their special routine 
tasks drawn up by the individual members of my staff then responsible 
for them. I was prudent enough to minimize the ex cathedra approach, 
and was rewarded by highly competent work, including one compilation 
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of considerable entertainment value. A staff manual is likely to be even 
more useful under war-time conditions. 

Staff meetings, like the staff manual, have a long history. I refer, of 
course, not to the social guild, but to the periodic, regular, more often 
irregular, meetings of staff for the purposes of explanation, instruction, 
criticism, discussion, and suggestion. In a few libraries, I believe that 
staff meetings have acquired a somewhat sinister significance, as they are 
liable to occur only when some occurrence has caused the chief librarian 
to lose dignity and hair, either or both. The staff is then put, not on the 
spot, but certainly on the mat. Large library systems usually have a 
regular meeting of senior officers, including, of course, the all-important 
branch librarians. In the smaller library systems the much more intimate 
contacts between the chief and deputy librarians and even the most junior 
members of the staff may seem to make the staff meeting redundant. I 
am not of this opinion, as I have found the staff meeting very useful. 
Referring to the minutes of the first few meetings at Dover, I find that 
suggestions brought to my attention by various members of the staff and 
adopted, ranged from the revision of the wording of registration cards 
and other printed stationery to the rearrangement of shelving accommo- 
dation, and the partial reorganization of staff duties. These suggestions 
were very useful to me, and, while all of them might have come through 
more informal channels, the framework of organization undoubtedly 
brought them sooner and, perhaps, more effectively. I wonder sometimes 
if librarians pay enough attention to the points of view of individual 
members of their staff. It is not always easy to persuade staff that 
criticisms and suggestions are always welcomed, save at entirely inappro- 
priate and inconvenient times, but once the ice has been broken, the way 
is clear. As Bacon says in his essay ‘* Of great place”: “* Preserve the 
rights of inferior places and think it more honour to direct in chief than 
to be busy in all. Embrace and invite helps and advices touching the 
execution of thy place: and do not drive away such as bring information 
as medlers but accept of them in good part.”’ A recent article in that 
useful American professional journal, The Wilson library bulletin, con- 
tained suggestions for staff organization on much more democratic lines 
than at present. Our English local government organization might make 
it difficult for the chief librarian to be elected by his staff, or for even the 
junior assistants to direct the service for one day each year, on the lines 
of the practice adopted by some London stores. If it is difficult and it 
might, possibly, not give even as good results as our present imperfect 
system, then adequate attention to staff organization and training tend 
to make it superfluous. My own entirely happy experience at Ilford 
reminds me that some chief librarians appear to enjoy violent and radical 
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opinions and hearty disagreements with the young hotheads who menace 
the public service in their systems, and even permit them to experiment, 
and I add a very sincere tribute to all that my own staff at Dover has 
taught me. 

However sound the system of staff training within an individual library 
system may be, the fact remains that it is necessary for staff members to 
learn something, the more the better, about the organization and experi- 
ence of other libraries. Attendance at professional meetings is wellnigh 
indispensable to the rising assistant, and it is very desirable for him to 
learn to take an active rather than a passive part, a qualification which 
only too many of his seniors will never obtain. Some contribution to 
the time and money problem involved, but not too much, is a good 
investment for a library authority. 

No good chief can but heave a happy sigh when he learns that one 
or more of the members of his staff are in the habit of visiting other 
libraries. Here, of course, the provincial may well envy the lucky London 
assistant who has the whole gamut of library service, from thoroughly 
delectable to entirely dud, within easy reach. But while the short visit 
is of value, the staff exchange is of more. Experience in widely varying 
districts is a great asset. It may well be that staff exchange organization 
needs to be perfected, but, in any case, it is usually fairly easy for a keen 
assistant to have an exchange arranged. We have to ensure that adequate 
scope remains, in this as in other matters, for the exercise of individual 
judgment and initiative. Experience in wider issues should surely have 
taught that there is a point up to which corporate aid may be given to 
the individual, but beyond which it is dangerous. 

As my title implies, I pay little attention to training for examination 
work. I must stress, yet again, however, the value of oral tuition to the 
young assistant. Class work is valuable, both for examination purposes 
and because it brings the young mind into close and regular contact with 
one which is not necessarily better, but is, or should be, better developed 
and more mature. The teacher may not only put things into the young 
head, but may also draw things out, some of whose existences had never 
even been suspected. Pardon the dental analogy! Recent experience 
has shown that even in the supposedly thick-headed provinces it is not 
unduly difficult to arrange classes. In Kent, for example, a minimum of 
six prospective students enables a class for further education to be formed, 
and the weekly classes held, for the past three sessions, at the Folkestone 
Technical Institute have covered most of the professional tuition of assist- 
ants from Dover and Deal as well. A recent suggestion made to me 
indicates a possible elaboration of the class system. Might it not be 
possible for a modification of the police training-college system as at 
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Birmingham to provide a means for giving junior assistants over a fairly 
wide area their initial training for routine work? Assistants would then 
not start work at their individual libraries until useful. War-time condi- 
tions and the necessary recruitment of temporary staff make the suggestion 
topical. 

As an essential part of the equipment for staff training, a quite adequate 
supply of professional literature is necessary. The outstanding English 
and American books and periodicals should be purchased for the use of 
librarian and staff. American publications are too often neglected. 
The new library system may well concentrate on essential items at first, 
building up stock as time and money allows, and the needs of examination 
students make imperative. Speaking from experience, I suggest that 
fewer than a hundred volumes of professional literature is not a pro- 
fessional library. Larger collections are not always libraries either, of 
course. Investigations over recent years have made us realize just how 
bad the professional collections of many libraries are. There is much 
room for improvement and little excuse for neglect, as only the most piti- 
fully inadequate and super-pruned book fund cannot provide a modest 
annual grant. The value of a good librarian’s library to assistants in 
training extends far beyond the limits of professional examinations, 
however much wider and more varied the L.A. Council may continue to 
make them. It colours their whole professional background. 

Having treated of training in technique at some length, I now turh 
more briefly to training in background, to the approach to librarianship. 
How many librarians ever contemplate the mind of the junior assistant, 
from the cultural standpoint? Do we realize just how limited it is? 
I say this in no critical spirit, entirely sympathetically, in fact. Ina recent 
novel, which is well worth reading in any case—Walter Allen’s Blind man’s 
ditch—we are shown, behind the limelights of frustration and cynicism 
which play on the chief characters, a young man of twenty who has just 
begun to realize the scope of the civilized life and his own acute limitations. 
He is bravely reading an Everyman edition of the Biographia literaria— 
“ And as he read, his heart sank and a feeling of defeat came over him: 
Demosthenes, Cicero, Homer, Theocritus, Virgil, Ovid, Catullus, the 
Roman poets of the, so-called, silver and brazen ages, those of the 
Augustan era: Coleridge had known all about them as a boy, years 
before he was as old as Eugene: moved among them familiarly as one of 
the elect, talked about them like old friends. And before he had bought 
the Biographia literaria that afternoon Eugene had not heard of half of 
them. Who were Cicero, Theocritus, Ovid, Terence—a comic Irishman ? 
Catullus? What were the so-called silver and brazen ages ? 

** Consciousness of his‘own ignorance descended upon him like a black 
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shadow: the ignorance seemed criminal. He might go to the Reference 
Library and look up all the unfamiliar names, but he knew that, even 
when he did so, when he read about them in the Britannica, he would 
still be only on the fringe of knowledge. . . . That afternoon he had 
looked up Blake in the encyclopedia. The bibliography appalled him: 
did you have to read all those books to know about Blake? To do so, 
even to read about the way in which Coleridge had been taught literature 
at Christ’s Hospital, was to enter a world whose existence he had never 
previously suspected, a world remote and chilling, as though existing in 
a different altitude and having nothing in common, that he could see, 
with the world in which he lived. . . . But for the most part it was as 
though this new country was eternally dangled before you like a mirage 
in the skies. The farther you travelled towards it the farther it receded; 
and yet you could see people actually moving about in it, citizens having 
the freedom of the country.” 

We scarcely pay sufficient attention to this problem, which is even 
more urgent for the junior assistant. Secondary-school education 
covers many things, some of them admirably well, but it finishes just when 
young eyes are beginning to open wide. The subsequent cultural experi- 
ence, and not merely in classics, of the assistant is largely a personal 
matter—the compulsory study of English literary history scratches the 
surface. I have outlined in an earlier paper on ‘* Non-professional 
education ” some suggestions for dealing with the problem, and I shall 
not repeat them here. Short, however, of an external degree, courses of 
reading, particularly in the humanities, preferably systematized by adult 
class work, are very desirable for the young assistant. There is, I believe, 
no better beginning than for the librarian to encourage his assistants to 
read every book about books upon which they can lay their hands. 
Senior members of the staff can often help in the difficult task of guiding 
the general reading of the young assistant, current periodicals as well as 
books. The allocation of periodicals, for the reading of reviews, among 
the members of a staff serves two purposes at least. It ensures that the 
reviews are well covered, and also can scarcely fail to bring the assistant 
into “* fresh woods and pastures new.” 

When considering the training of the assistant, we shall be unwise to 
forget, for long, that we are also training the future chief librarian. Few 
chiefs, save perhaps those of Bolton, Croydon, and Leeds, may be able to 
envisage all their assistants as future chiefs, with any certainty, but few 
library staffs will fail to produce one or more. It is, then, not merely 
necessary for the librarian to give the best possible training to the 
assistant—as assistant. If he provides opportunities for every’aspect of the 
library service to be studied and experienced, then he ensures, not merely 
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that his own service is good, but also that others will be. I can but echo 
Mr. Gillett’s praise for the Sheffield experiment of giving each depart- 
mental head the opportunity of working for a period as the personal 
assistant of the chief librarian. If, on the other hand, little scope and 
opportunity is given, then future librarians on the staff may also, horrible 
thought, create themselves in the image of their present chief. 

Throughout this paper I have stressed the need for chiefs to under- 
stand their assistants and to treat them as human beings. It is equally 
necessary for the assistants to understand, or endeavour to understand, 
their chief. It may be that all assistants who have ever entered the office 
of their librarian and found him, not working at all, but only thinking— 
it may be that they have invariably agreed with St. Thomas Aquinas on 
the pleasures of the contemplative life, that “‘ Of all human pursuits that 
of wisdom is the most perfect, the most sublime, the most profitable, and 
the most delightful,” but I doubt it. Under present conditions the 
situation is unlikely to arise. 

Training calls not merely for the methodology of librarianship but 
also for the inculcation of that technique which, as Bagehot says of the 
statesman in his essay on Bolingbroke, enables one “‘ to manage men, to 
know with whom to be silent, to know with whom to say much, to be 
able to drop casual observations, to have a sense of that which others 
mean, although they do not say.”” Formal instruction alone cannot make 
a good assistant or a good librarian. A dropped hint, a friendly word, 
an invitation to co-operate, a request for suggestions, praise for work 
well done, and a sympathetic and forgiving smile (very important this !) 
can often do much more than all the tuition in the world. 

Since the outbreak of the present War, I have been engaged, in 
common with many of my colleagues, in duties which are normally 
considered to be outside the scope of the librarian, in my case, food 
control. I state, in all humility, that one of the chief reasons for the 
success of the daily routine of my food office is the carrying over of that 
spirit of willing, nay eager, helpfulness to the public which is one of the 
most valuable contributions of librarianship to our modern civilization. 
It has become so much a part of the common law of librarianship that 
we tend to take it for granted. But let us remember it always when 
we are training our staffs. 
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These Libraries 


ba HE Chairman reported that at a meeting of the Oswestry 
Council the payment of a war bonus was confirmed. He 
proposed that they grant the war bonus to the librarian, the 
apprentice, and an attendant. . . . Councillor Davies said he questioned 
whether it was the right principle for people to have the same standard 


of living in war time as they had before.” 
Oswestry advertiser. 


* Eight thousand, two hundred and thirty-four fiction books had been 
taken out compared with 490 non-fiction books. At the Fleetwood 
Library Committee meeting an Alderman expressed surprise at this 
disparity, especially as the Chairman of the Committee was a B.Sc. and 
might be expected to influence borrowers to read more non-fiction.” 

Manchester evening chronicle. 


An application from the County Library authority for an extra sum 
to be levied as a library rate caused a long discussion. Mr. J. O. Jones: 
** We can buy a large quantity of books each year for that sum and own 
the books. Besides, there are people in Corwen and district who could 
supply the books to the library gratis. I can present you with at least 
fifty books, chiefly fiction, and I know of many others who would do like- 
wise. I do not see why we should pay such a large amount for the loan 
of books.” Denbigh free press. 


“Sir: Those who support the enormous expenditure of the County 
Library forget that there are booksellers’ libraries in all towns. The 
County Library has already killed many libraries in Kent, and I know of 
one aged bookseller whose library connexion was spoilt when the public 
could obtain the books free of charge. . . . When our public men take 
up a subject they go mad on it and do not care what their hobby costs. . . .” 

Kentish express. 


The action of the Oldham Libraries Committee in banning during 
the war period four publications, namely Peace news, Action, The Daily 
worker, and The Tribune was criticized. ... Alderman Bainbridge 
replying explained that . . . certain papers had been mutilated by the 
opposite party, and crude drawings and rude remarks were frequently 
found upon papers. Caretakers had repeatedly to go into the news-room 
and restore order. The Committee had either to close the room or the 
cause of altercations. Oldham evening chronicle. 


Press clippings for this column are welcome and should be sent direct 
to the Editor. 
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The Library Assistant 


Born for the Stable 
J. F. W. Bryon 


“ There are but three beings worthy of respect: the priest, the warrior, and 
the poet. To know, to kill, and to create. 
“The rest of mankind may be taxed and drudged, they are born for the 
stable, that is to say, to practise what they call professions.” 
BAUDELAIRE, Intimate journals. 


R. JAST has not a monopoly of ideas. I am prompted to say 
Mee by the consideration of recent numbers of the AssIsTANT, 

and the consequent realization that very few new names appear 
among the contributors from year to year. This, I believe, is a pity. 
In the first place, age is not necessarily a guarantee of ability, or even of 
worthiness. Experience is so rarely a prelude to experiment. So that 
it is not for junior assistants to sit back and let their seniors have all 
their own say. In the second, it is imperative that the chiefs of to-morrow 
think constructively about their future positions. 

We can’t go to the conferences. Many of us are far from the centres 
of progressive thought in librarianship. But that is no reason why we 
should remain dumb on the subject of our careers, our profession. Most 
assistants have some special interest, pet theory, new suggestions, to put 
forward. The reasons why they don’t do so, through the medium of the 
ASSISTANT, which is their own periodical and forum, I don’t profess to 
know. 

There are a dozen questions of great importance to the junior, worthy 
of debate in public, and, granted that opportunities of meeting have been 
curtailed by the war, the AssIsTANT provides the ideal means of voicing 
opinions that might be heard in no other way. Sometimes you see the 
report of a meeting in another area, a paper on some aspect of librarian- 
ship concerning which you would like to have the opportunity of saying 
something. Write it. 

Possible subjects? There are many that might occasion a contro- 
versial discussion lasting many numbers—matters such as staff organiza- 
tion, discipline, promotion, grading, salaries, training, education, culture, 
courtesy, time-sheets, working conditions, and accommodation. (I should 
like to see a breezy article condemning authorities for the paucity of 
provision in the last-mentioned direction, quoting specific examples.) 
And no one has said the last word about staff education—text-books, 
their writing and provision, courses, their maintenance and attendance, 
diplomas and their material value, These are matters which need frequent 
petiodic reconsideration, from the enlightened juniors’ view-point as much 
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as from those of librarians, committee-member, or ratepayer, accepting 
things, not only as they are, but also as they might and ought to be. 

Too frequently we attempt the pontifical. That is, surely, the 
Record’s prerogative. It is the assistant’s right, and duty, to be 
authoritatively provocative, to ask ‘‘ why ?”’ and stay for an answer, to 
probe into the self-deceptions, complacencies, assumptions, that shame or 
conceit would have ignored. It is possible that our seniors may know 
all the answers. Let us give them an opportunity to demonstrate this 
by asking them all the questions. I more than suspect that disciplinary 
inaction, as much as inertia, is responsible for the paucity of contributions, 
The librarian may or may not be a literary gent, but he should at least 
be able to state his professional credo in writing. 

There are many aspects of our duties, local solutions to universal 
problems, minor staff irritations and adjustments, which, communicated 
to others via the AssIsTANT, might prove of value to the profession, and 
enable our magazine to live up to its name. The time-sheet, and the 
incidence or avoidance of split duties, is a subject capable of further 
expansion. Local experiments and discoveries may solve many variations 
of the universal problems. Seniors, their punctuality, attitude towards 
juniors, their duties, shortcomings, and possible improvements. Most 
juniors have grievances to ventilate, views to propound—on these and 
other matters. 

Borrowers are our common problem, and some assistants may have 
personal methods obtaining better results than the average with such 
pests as the deaf woman who owes a fine, the plausible man who asks 
for an additional ticket, the persistently noisy, the pet fancier, the im- 
patient, the irritable, and all the exceptions to the rule one attempts to 
apply—that “‘ the borrower is always right.” 

The Junior Department is covered by a separate association. But 
few junior assistants (many of whom are called upon to assist in this 
specialist work) have much to say in the proceedings of this efficient 
group. Has anyone ever suggested a list of periodicals for a Junior 
library, or stated possible developments in the book selection, or mentioned 
local experiments—as the free reservation of non-fiction ? 

I am aware that, for many, such doctrine as I have preached may 
be compulsorily ultra vires, that the men of a mental youth to respond 
are temporarily unable to do so. But it is an opportunity for our female 
assistants to justify their claim to equality of recognition. There have 
been women librarians whose contributions to the literature of our 
profession have been great. But, in this country as yet, there have been 
comparatively few who could rightly claim (as could, say, Dr. Kelly in 
America) a position among the leading library theorists. This war, then, 
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The Library Assistant 


isan opportunity for those left to maintain the tradition of enlightenment. 
It would be a great pity if the opportunity were lost. 

And it will be lost, if assistants persist in remaining as docile and 
dumb as they would appear to be, as iame and inarticulate as they would 
appear to wish to remain. You who desire to remain silent, be responsive. 
If you are irritated, or pleased, or interested by an article, write and say 
so. And each achievement will have a corresponding repercussion in 
other areas, a repercussion which will help in the clarification of our 
present vague, inactive attitude. 


“anew 


Current Books: Some Novels 


DoUGLAS BROWN AND CHRISTOPHER SERPELL. Loss of Eden. Faber. 
Ts. 6d. 


HAT would happen if England tired of the war and made a 

peace which accepted the status quo in Europe? Brown and 

Serpell in this imaginative “‘ cautionary tale” draw their own 
conclusions based on the fate of Austria and Czechoslovakia, Norway 
and Denmark. The result is a brilliant, horrifying, and entirely convincing 
account of a demoralized country: to which there is only one answer— 
it must not happen here ! 


WILLIAM FAULKNER. The Hamlet. Chatto & Windus. 8s. 6d. 


Faulkner undoubtedly writes about the damnedest people: the Snopes 
family are no exception. Here are figures of earth, set in the landscape 
of the deep South; greedy, lecherous, stubborn in their struggle to live. 
Faulkner muses over them, unravels their tortuous thoughts in his 
tortuous style, breaking occasionally into beauty. It is a book wryly 
humorous, macabre, horrible at times, yet somehow—magnificent. 


ROBERT GRAVES. Sergeant Lamb of the Ninth. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 


Sergeant Lamb served with the English troops in the American War 
of Independence, and Mr. Graves has written a brilliant historical novel 
around his adventures. Battle, murder, sudden death, starvation, and 
imprisonment are its ingredients, described in a matter-of-fact eighteenth- 
century narrative. The historical details are painstakingly accurate: one 
can only compare this novel with Defoe, for its clear style and logical 
arrangement remind us of that great master. 
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Liv Yutanc. Moment in Peking. Heinemann. 15s. 


The “‘ moment ” is the forty years between 1900 and the present day, 
Here is the old China and the new: the contrast between one generation 
almost medizval in its backwardness and the next plunged into a modernity 
of famine, war, and pestilence. A novel leisurely in its narrative and 
immense detail, obeying no orthodox rules, absorbing in its very form- 
lessness, and doubly interesting as it is the first modern novel by a Chinese, 


CoMPTON MACKENZIE. West to north. Chatto & Windus. 9s. 6d. 


Once more the wind of love shifts to a new quarter, and John Ogilvie, 
his wife, and his friends live their life in a troubled Europe. Mr. Mackenzie 
as usual writes brilliantly : his characters talk too much, but they talk well. 
The glimpses into political intrigue in Ireland, Greece, and Italy are 
fascinating; they read ironically in these troubled times. One is left 
wishing that there were more points to the compass, for this is the author’s 
most mature and satisfying work. 


CHARLES MorGaN. The Voyage. Macmillan. 9s. 


The voyage is a voyage of love, the scene provincial and Parisian 
France in the days of the second Empire. Therése and Barbet are a 
superb pair of characters, and their love is passionate yet mystical, 
tempestuous yet deep-rooted in its calm. Mr. Morgan dedicates his 
book to the spirit of France, and the spirit of France is here, with its 
gaiety, its logic, and its earthiness. A novel to read slowly: a book full 
of detail, close-knit in narrative, subtly and beautifully written. 


HuGH Watpoie. The Bright pavilions. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 


Sir Hugh Walpole returns to his beloved Herries, and we find them 
in Elizabethan times, in a long story full of incident and stirring deeds. 
Nicholas is a real Herries and a true Elizabethan, quick with his rapier 
and loyal to his Queen: his brother Robin, with his mysticism and his 
poetry is of finer stuff. Their lives and their loves are interwoven in 
a novel full of historical detail, breezy and vivid in its narrative, and a 
worthy successor to the chronicles of the family. 




















